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— Amonc the great blessings, which the introduction of kinder- | — SrMiar observations may be made in the kindergarten 
| experience of the United States. ‘There were and there are ineffi- 


gartening is bringing to our people, we hail as one of the greatest | cient kindergartens, established by well-meaning persons. full of 
the growing conviction, that the importance of early education can | enthusiasm but unable to grasp the idea or to do the work; there 
not be over-estimated; that those, who trifle with it, jeopardize the , Were and there are “American” kindergartens and other similar hot- 
f the child j sieeiiais anil de = houses of iniquity established by persons of a speculative turn, feed- 
welfare of the child m every direction; an tat, consequently, 1) ing parasiticalfy on the honored name. All these institutions are 
should be entrusted only to persons, well qualified by disposition and | gradually but surely yielding before the work of efficient kindergar- 
preparation, for their important work. tens; their managers must either fit themselves for the true work, 
' ee d ee eine efficient help or close the doors of their nurseries of evil. 
een preached tMese tings | Even in cities and towns, not blessed with well-appointed kindergar- 
to a dull and apathetic race, without being able to convince it, much | tens, they fail to take root, because their pernicious influence makes 
less to induce it to obey their teachings. ‘The kindergarten,—whose | itself so quickly and so keenly felt, that patronage flies from them. 
lias tility tema tik Mille Uelak tn: aeanind eee ty the But even in these cases, parents are not unfrequently aroused to an 
ae P Cliiait _.. | appreciation of the importance of early training and led to seek for 
dullest and raises even the most apathetic to a comfortable tepidity, | their children the blessings of efficient kindergartens. Thus, even in 
—bids fair to open the senses and the heart of the race to the great | abuse, the glorious n~me seems to exert an influence for good and 
. : to bless the race. 
importance of early education. ~ — Pee oe 
— THE NuMBER of mothers, ignorant or indolent enough to|,.  —4E GREATEST good, however, to be derived in this direc- 
igs . etic tion, from kindergartens, lies in the future. The race will begin to 
entrust their infants to ignorance and corruption in the shape of} reap it, when mother's begin to feel the necessity of preparing them- 
little nurse-girls, too weak or too stupid for common house-work,— | selves and studying for the work of educating their children; when 
is steadily decreasing. ‘This is more particularly evident in com- they begin to feel that to bring up their children well, to secure to 
a na aca SOAyt | them health and vigor — physically, mentally, and morally—is, at 
munities, blessed with kindergartens; and, here again, in circles that | Jeast, as important as the exercise of taste in the selection of dress- 
come more directly under their influence. No observing, thinkings | goods, or of tact in the treatment of servants; when they begin to 
feel that the training of their little ones requires as much preparatory 
: " ; ; pa _| thought and is as desirable an art as dancing, fingering the piano, 
efficient kindergarten, will consent to entrust younger sisters or using the fan, managing trains, or other arts helping them to “cut a 
brothers to the care of trifling young girls. If she can not find aj figure in society”; when they begin to appreciate; that the latest 
. oe ° r ~ ; 7 . ’ 
nurse, fitted by nature, disposition, and experience for her task, she developments of science in its study of man’s nature and the last 
i didiaainie —_ thoughts of earnest men and women on the education of the young, 
will undertake the arduous work herself, rather than devote her| are as valuable as the latest fashion plates and the last novel. 


child, for the sake of a little temporary comfort, to physical and | , 
. hi Silla nad pa vit oe — OF COURSE, quite a number of mothers do feel and see all 
psychical disease. And, even in the most favorable case, she will’ these things, even now; but their number is still vanishing by small, 


constantly superintend and assist even the best of nurses, in her im-| compared with the numbers of ignorant and frivolous women who 
portant endeavors to lay the foundation of future happiness and | 2 doing their share in the propagation of ignorance and frivolity. 
illite ' And even among those who feel and see the dignity and weight of 
ulnese. the mother’s calling, — though they have reached this knowledge 
— WITH REFERENCE to the school, too, complaints and corres- | mostly through bitter and sad experience—, few feel intensely enough 
, ] y § pe , nsery g 
ponding demands concerning primary instruction, are growing in Ot see clearly enough to deem it necessary that their daughters 
Sieh aii Secinittoien: Dida dine il t 1] should be better prepared for mothership than they were. 

' oe arents have ceased to be a rarity, who This lack of intensity and clearness, we firmly believe, will be 
refuse to put the intellectual education of their children in the hands | supplied by the kindergarten. ‘The kindergarten’ will force high- 
of immature misses, as devoid of earnest purposes as they are of| schools and academies to so modify their courses of study that their 
Ubbh sete. ele waiiue 2 ; itl sa ” pupils will be prepared for the most important duties in life in all 

f geting | ormng to recommend tem Dut 9°75 PF": | directions, that, consequently, girls will graduate from them, fully 
of an examination that proves anything else, except their fitness to | “ ; 


: : : impressed with the beauties and powers of motherhood and full 
educate, and 150—200 prCt. of irreverent insolence. School super- | aeniniut ion semnndillilh wineuelon a Tae diables y 
| c : 2 : . >. 


intendents call more and more imperatively for better teachers in the | 
primary departments; nay, here and there, a schoolboard, wiser or | — IN a yer remoter future, we see the kindergarten itself as a 
luckier than the rest, ventures to “promote backwards”, i. e. to place | training-school for ladies who have absolved the high-school or 
the older and more experienced teachers in charge of the younger | academy,—a training-school, where they render themselves skilled 
children, to place the more difficult and more important work in the| in the observation and treatment of children. For the complete 
hands of the more skillful workers. ‘This is the case to some extent, | kindergarten is not merely a place where children grow properly, but 
for instance, in the public schools of St. Louis — and St. Louis has} should be also a place where young ladies may learn how to protect 
27 kindergartens in connection with her public-school system. | and to aid children in proper growth. 
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conscientious mother, who has once sent one of her children to an | 
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(For the ‘‘New Education’’.) 


BIRTH-DAY 
KFROEBEL. 





* 
Read before the Milwaukee Kindergarten Association by Mrs. Theod. Yates, on Froebel‘s 


Anniversary, April 21st. 1877.) 


Time’s swiftly passing moments now have brought 
The day, which five and ninety years have known 
As Froebel’s birth-day. To whose love and thought, 
As bright and warm as sun that ever shone, 

The children owe their kindergarten blest, 

And hours of happy work which needs no rest; 

So gladly and unconsciously, their feet 

Press on in paths of knowledge fair and meet, 

As when a little child treads a long way 
Unconscious of its weariness, its eyes 

Fixed by its thoughtful leader, on some gay 
Attraction not too far beyond; that prize 

Being gained, another’s chosen, still more bright, 
To claim the earnest purpose; thus, while quite 
Absorbed in happy strivings, flies the day; 

The little victor gains the goal through play. 


The paths of learning are too oft beset 

With briars and thorns. On rocks the rocks lie heaped, 
The tender flesh is torn, and the young climber met 

By many obstacles. The harvest, reaped 

In spite of stony soil and wintry clime, 

Proves how well spent has been the farmer’s time: 
Yet, though it crown him with success at last, 
Must to himself suggest the toil-filled past. 

The gold of his own industry is coined 

By stern Experience. 
To keep from youth, what with his own was joined, 
The soon bowed form, the early care-worn brow: 


His wish is now 


To designate the wisely chosen way, 
Which, though unable to turn work to play, 
Will yet gain greatest good with very least 
Of weary labor or to man or beast. 


So Friedrich Froebel e’en in youth looked back 
On his neglected childhood. Felt again 
His unspoke yearnings, and his heart’s great lack 
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Of loving sympathy, all his needless pain. 

Want is perhaps the one true gauge of worth, ~ 
Light is most prized when darkness covers earth, 
Real, gnawing hunger proves that food is sweet, 
While only cripples know the use of feet. 

The nested birdling dreams not how ’t is blest, 
As knows the hapless flutt’rer on the ground; 
The child that in warm mother love’s at rest, 
Knows not of misery, which must surround, 
With its cold ocean waves, that tiny isle, 

A baby’s heart, to strangers care assigned. — 
Ah! pity that a babe should crave a smile, 

A loving word, a tone or accent mild— 

Yet had not such been Froebél’s early life, 

The good, with which its later years were rife, 
Perhaps had never been so fully wrought: 

From keenest pain is deepest wisdom brought. 


The little Froebel gathered stones and sticks, 
As large as his young tender hands could move, 
And, imitating with his childish tricks 

The church-repairers on the walls above, 

With zeal and patience tried a church to build. 
With sadness of defeat his heart was filled; 

Yet so he learned what would be children’s joy, 
If they with well-taught purpose might employ 
Their restless fingers, and their keen desire 
Forms to create. How, with a faithful guide, 
They’d work more wisely, and need never tire 
At utter failure, but behold with pride 
Allowable, and happy gratitude, 

The better endings of their efforts crude. 

This was the germ that bore in after years 
Such precious fruit to dry the children’s tears. 


For ten long years, he led this lonely life, 
Cheered only by his elder brother’s love, 

And tender sympathy. The ceaseless strife 
’Tween real life and his ideal—above 

His power to realize—became so great, 

He longed to leave his home, and, patient, wait 
For time to manifest his love of truth, 
Concealed ’neath errors of ill-guided youth 

A brother of his dear lost mother came 

To Froebel’s home, and noticed the distrust 
With which he was regarded: all the blame 
Which followed well-meant actions, knew that just 
And loving treatment would yet disclose 

His nature’s worth; as without sun, the rose 
Opens but slowly, if at all. The boy 

Went with his uncle and found rest and joy. 


His life at home, companionless had been 
He’d known restraint, distrust, severity; 
His confidence no one had tried to win; 
What he’d sEEMED had been far from reality. 

In his new home, he found affection warm, 

Which long he’d sighed for. Soon he tovk the form 

Of influence surrounding, learned the joys 

Of friendship in a school of happy boys. 

At home, shut in between high walls and rocks, 

He’d known naught of Nature; his joy now mocks 

The captive wild-bird’s when, freed wings to prove, 

It soars through ether. Through green groves and fields, 
The boy roams joyously. At last, his love 
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For Nature’s lessons to his young mind yields 
A glimpse of wisdom. A most filial son, 

He proves to that wise foster-mother; one 
Who, as years roll on, must closer get 

To her, full heart. With love his love is met. 


Placed with a forester, he wood-craft learned 
And sciences of Nature’s works pursued. 

From trials unjustly his, he patience earned, 
And found where e’er he went some mental food. 
As age stole from his father, strength, he felt 
More and more deeply, how he wished to melt 
The chill misunderstanding, which did part 

His filial service from his father’s heart. 

That joy was his. He, called home to assist 

His father’s duties, was allowed to prove 

That which, though hidden long ’neath heavy mist 
Of misconception, did always exist, 

His faithful, filial, and devoted love. 


Congenial labor he found in a school, 

Where “Pestalozzi’” was the watch. word strong.— 
With him he studied; then went back to rule 

His pupils wisely—All his former wrong 

Was righted. What he’d vainly longed for, there 
He found,—his life. Blissful as bird in air, 

He then worked restfully. His mind’s true bent 
Was found—his wished-for, native element. 

He recognized the law which must control 

‘True human happiness—development 

Of all the innate powers of every soul. 

Some noble friends to aid his mission went, 

And, feeling that to this work they were sent,— 
Throughout their lives they labored faithfully, 

In spite of deprivations, joyfully. 


The world tried friendship holds in full esteem, 
And of such, there can not be an instance higher 
Than that of Middendorf and Froebel: 

Both had one purpose, one most lovely dream, 
“‘LIFE’S RENOVATION’’.—To fulfill this desire, 
For thirty years, together strove they well, 
These simple-hearted, earnest, childlike men! 
Ah! not so very far from them, e’en then, 

Was that fair kingdom, which to enter in 

Like little children every one must be. 

Proud knowledge fails; wisdom will surely win, 
When robed in whiteness of humility. 


The seed of thought, planted in early years, 

Was growing slowly to maturity,— 

The buds were op’ning,— delayed by frosty fears 
Of those who could not see futurity— 

The hues ’gan to appear, bright, rich and warm: 
All longed to view the full flower’s perfect form. 
Froebel himself most happy, when he saw 

Its lovely petals without blight or flaw. 


Ile said: ‘Come, let us for our children live !’’ 

Thus living, he soon learned to know their needs— 
And to each child-plant just what care to give— 

What time to cover close, where to find weeds, 

Which needed heat and rain, and which the shade; 
Which rapid growth, and which, slow progress made— 
Skilled in such culture, he then sought a name 








For this blest labor.—This came to his mind: 

“DER KINDERGARTEN’’—These words now have fame, 
And proved most wisely to his work assigned. 

Years thirty-seven have passed since that June morn 
Which christened thus his brain-child, youngest born. 


“DER KINDERGARTEN’’?—Yes, the name is just— 
Children ARE tender plants. To aid each grow 

To its own perfect beauty, is the trust 

That Froebel left to those, who seek to know 
Their place as workers in this garden fair, 

When flowers’ sweet perfumes fill the sunny air. 


Ah friends! who labor well, still labor on. 

This plant of Froebel’s purpose claims your care, 
Your loving culture or through storm or sun, 
When frosts are cruel, or when skies are fair. 


With wondrous beauty the Night-Cereus pays 

The watchful gard’ner who, through countiess days 
Has fed its gradual growth; yet this rare sight, 

He has for only one short, precious night. 


No words may picture your joy in that hour, 
When, in the coming years, this plant shall flower. 
Its perfect, snow-white petals will disclose 

Beauty like that of Cereus, but no light 

Will witness its decay.—The fairest rose, 

That ever blooms, will be no lovelier sight. 


On orange-tree where clusters, bud and bloom, 
For golden fruit there’s yet abundant room— 

So, fragrant flowers and luscious fruit will grace 
Perfected out-lines of these branches green, 

And happy childrens’ hearts beat ’neath the space, 
Where sunlight chases shade the leaves between. 
Grateful they’ll pluck the fruit and lovely flowers, 
Fairer becoming, while fly the joyful hours; 

And they, in after years, will thank the hands 
That turned to golden grains Time’s gliding sands. 








Y Letters toa Mother. 


LETTER No. 3. 


The educational scheme of Froebel is based on a loving, conscientious observ- 
ation of children, prompted and controlled by an undying regard for human 
worth and by a lasting faith in the highest ideals. The return to nature, for 
which Rousseau had cried and ranted, of which self-sacrificing Pestalozzi had 
dreamed, was discovered and brought to the light of day by Froebel. The laws 
of growth furnished him the motives and the criteria for all the details of his 
work. Hence a clear understanding and a full appreciation of his modes of pro- 
cedure are possible, only if we keep these laws constantly before our minds; not 
separately, now one and then the other—as the master-mechanics aud journey- 
women of the schoolroom are wont to do—but collectively, never losing sight of 
the least of them. 

Of course, when speaking of growth in this connection, I mean organic 
growth, from within outward; not mere increase in size or number of parts, but 
development of lower into higher forms, of inner possibilities into outward real- 
ities, increase in the directions of greater perfection. The mere accumulation of 
material, the mere addition, even of similars to similars, is not gréwth in this 
sense, even in organisms; the accumulation of fat as a result of our over-feeding 
is not growth, nor is the mechanical heaping up of facts and figures in the mem- 
ory or of expedient modes of action growth. Growth is evolution; physical 
growth means more compact, stronger, more active muscles; mental growth 
means more vigorous, more intense, more vivid mind-power; moral growth 
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means purer feelings, better regulated appetites, stronger will, firmer character 
higher aims in life. 

The growing organism absorbs into its body materials from the surround- 
ings, materials differing more or less widely from those of which it is composed. 
These materials are retained in the organism, subjected to a variety of influences, 
by which they become changed into a substance, from which every part of the 
organism builds, strengthens, perfects itself—a substance, which the various 
organs can assimilate or make into stuff similar to their own. 

This process of assimilation is the very essence of growth. The extent of 
assimilation is its measure; the character of the assimilation, its criterion. Of the 
food taken into the body for its sustenance, only those portions are of value which 
can be assimilated; all else is rejected by the sound body; and if it does remain 
in the system, in consequence of some weakness or idiosyncrasy, it gives rise to 
more or less serious disorders, inimical to vigorous growth. The same is true of 
the impressions that form the pabulum of the mind: only that which is assimil- 
ated, which goes to build up and strengthen the mental powers, only that which 
by suitable processes is made into MIND-STUFF, as it were, contributes to mental 
growth; all else is rejected, forgotten, as we say, or if it does remain in the mind, 
in consequence of abnormal tendencies, it gives rise to a sort of intellectual and 
moral obesity, which is as much of an impediment to mental vigor as an excess 
of FLESH is to muscular energy. 

Now these two processes—the digestion as well as the assimilation—require 
time. Indeed, we are justified in asserting that, within certain iimits, the grow- 
ing organism will be strong in direct proportion to the slowness of its growth. 
Hence the first law of growth is ‘‘festina lente,”’ hasten slowly. I need not insist 
to you that by slowness I do not mean sluggishness; nay, I have no doubt of 
your being aware that I use the word not even in its legitimate dictionary-sense, 
but that I choose it on account of the railroad tendencies of our steamy age, 
which induce us to hurry through life at a break-neck speed, giving us time 
neither for full enjoyment nor for full usefulness, rendering our brief existence 
trebly brief by dint of acceleration. 

“Be patient, wait,” are the words which I would have sounding in the ears 
of every parent and of every teacher in the land. Be patient with the little child, 
for his powers are neither so vigorous nor so ready as yours; be patient, for his 
scope is less extended, his skill less practiced than yours; be patient, for he has 
a difficult and toilsome task before him, a task that troubles you no longer and 
which he ought to do even better than you have done it; he has to grow. Wait, 
until his mind as well as his body has accumulated sufficient strength to do what 
you require; wait, until he has sufficient experience and skill to master the ardu- 
ous task; wait, until he has sufficient endurance to carry the load; wait, wait, 
and give him time to digest and to assimilate the food, with which he is all but 
stuffed. 

“Do you remember, what a dull boy John Smith used to be at school? Do 
you remember the scoldings, the floggings, the scoffings that rewarded his good- 
for-nothing sluggishness? I wonder how he ever got to be the man he is, 
honored alike for his wisdom and for his unflinching integrity.’’ The boy, in spite 
of adverse circumstances, would grow, and took the time which ignorance 
would withhold. 

Again, growth, in order to lead to vigor, must be continuous, without 
breaks or interruptions. For the crganism there is no such thing as mere Nor 
GROWING; it grows stronger or it grows weaker, it either gains or loses; rest is 
unthinkable, remaining stationary is impossible: there is movement always, 
either forward or backward. Every break means so much time and labor lost; 
every interruption means so much ground to go over again; every stoppage 
means waste which entails increased exertion for the new start, partly because 
the waste has to be repaired, partly because the organism has become more 
inert, or rather because it resists the forward movement by the backward ten- 
dency that has set in. Motion is force; see to it, that you keep this force in the 
onward direction as an ally to progress, if you would have the organism reach 
its possibilities. 

But mark, do not forget the first law, while you attend to the second. Do 
not mistake feeding for growing; do not overlook that digestion and assimila- 
tion are phases of growth, and that they require time. A fire may be choked by 





an excess of fuel; similarly, growth may be checked—and you know what that 
imports—by over-feeding. 

Does the school sin against these laws, when it compels tender children to 
pore upon text-books for hours? when it robs them even of their leisure mo. 
ments—the digesting and assimilating time—by endless tasks of preparation or 
repetition? When it confines its actual work to the probing of the intellectual 
stomachs with a view of keeping them everlastingly filled with food, however 
crude? Does it sin against these laws, and against others, to be mentioned 
hereafter, when it leaves the child no time to GRow HIS BODY and to enrich his 
soul? If it does—well, perhaps your husband is school-trustee, or YOU OUGHT 
TO BE, and you know your duty. 

The chief law of growth, however, and the one most generally overlooked 
—because it is the most inconvenient in mechanical schemes of education in 
home and school—is the law of sELF activity. Each child has to do his own 
growing; no one can do it for him. And this applies with equal force to all the 
directions of his being. Only what he eats, digests, assimilates, can add sub- 
stance to his body; only his own exercise and practice can impart strength and 
skill to his muscles, grace and directness to his movements; only his observa- 
tions, experiences, and investigations can fill and invigorate his mind; only his 
feelings, emotions, and desires can direct his actions Men grow neither strong, 
nor wise, nor good by proxy; ‘paddle your own canoe”, ig the only road that 
leads to these treasures. 

And what pleasures self-activity brings to the healthy child! 
exercise is a constant source of joy. This is manifested in the delight which 
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the infant takes in moving its limbs, a gratification which many foolish mothers 
deny their little ones, confining them in cruel bandages and cloths; it is mani- 
fested in the instinct of play, by whcse regulation and direction Froebel would 
enable little boys and girls to become good and useful, strong and happy men 
and women; it is manifested in the luxury of productive work, reaching its 
summits in creative art, a luxury, it is true, which is inaccessible to many 
through corruption of tastes, perversion of hab.ts, repression of self-activity, and 
other rotten fruits of selfishness, idJeness, and prejudice. 

But you must go to a kindergarten, if you would see young, growing organ- 
isms revel in the delights of self-activity Not to 2 so-called kindergarten kept, 
by a woman who is too lazy for ‘‘honest work,”’ too aspiring for a seamstress, or 
too ignorant for a school-teacher; not one of those fungous parasites, feeding 01 
the popularity of the name, and in which elementary school teaching of the 
worst hind is salted down a little with ‘‘Froebel occupations;” but a genuine 
kindergarten in the hands of a lady with true motherly instincts, learned in the 
ways of little children, skilled In the little arts, that furnish food for their self- 
activity and extend its scope, a lady whose very soul is in the work. There you 
can see the eager attention with which little children take in impressions and 
analyze (assimilate) them; the earnestness with which they apply themselves to 
the invention of expedients for attaining purposes; the exultation that trembles 
through their very beings, when success has rewarded creative effort. 

You will observe here, too, the harmony that prevails in the children’s 
plays, giving each one ample opportunity for exercising and strengthening all 
his powers, physical and psychical, receptive and expressive. You will be 
struck by the order and calmness that pervades the room. There are free and 
unreserved expressions of joy, even of exultation, but they never appear to you 
as boisterousness, rudeness, or confusion. It is the spirit of normal], harmonious 
growth, — gradual, continuous, self-active, — that fills the room and makes it at 
Eden. 

More yet. While full justice is done to individual growth, as well as to the 
growth of individuality, you will be charmed to see how the members of the 





little society grow to each other, how they develop as a social body, strong i 
unity of purpose and of action, skilled in the division of labor, eager for com 
Is this not right? Is not society, too, an orgal 
ism? Nay, is not the human race an organism, whose growth is subject to the 


mon, “universal progress.” 


same laws as that of individuals? And will not normal, vigorous, conscious 
development enhance general prosperity as surely as in the case of individuals? 
W. N. HAILMANN, 
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